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THE LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


HIRD Sunday after Epiphany. Christ has taken possession 

‘ of His empire, the Church. He has established a spiritual 

; f kingdom on earth and all the kings of earth will bend 

y their knees in homage and adoration: “The Gentiles shall 

fear Thy Name, O Lord, and all the kings of the earth 

Thy glory” (Gradual). The King has founded Sion, His Church, where 

He reigns with glory: “For the Lord hath built up Sion: and He shall 
be seen in His glory” (Id). 

The King of this empire, the Son of God, appears in the Mass of 

today as one endowed with the power of healing. His empire is to be- 











come mighty and extend to all parts of the earth, not, indeed, by con- 
quests of fire and sword, but by the loving conquests of kindness and 
meekness. Such a ruler the Chuch urges us to love and adore: “Adore 
God, all you His Angels: Sion heard and was glad: and the daughters 
of Juda rejoiced. The Lord hath reigned, let the earth rejoice: let many 
islands be glad” (Introit). 

In this empire peace shall reign: “If it be possible, as much as is 
in you, have peace with all men” (Epistle). It is a peace based on char- 
ity: “But if thy enemy be hungry give him to eat; if he thirst, give 
him to drink: for doing this thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his 
head. Be not overcome by evil, but overcome evil by good” (Epistle). 
We are subjects of the King of Peace and Charity; in our hearts He 
has erected His throne. And, though He guides us by His light and 


holy inspirations, we need earnestly to pray: “Almighty and eternal 


God, graciously look upon our infirmity: and, for our protection stretch 
forth the right hand of Thy Majesty” (Collect). 

How frequently has not God stretched forth His protecting hand 
lest we fall prey to the leprosy of sin? “Lord, if Thou wilt Thou canst 
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make me clean” (Gospel), was the petition of the centurion. We are 
cleansed by the saving waters of Baptism, thus becoming members of 
the mystic body of Christ. In the person of the centurion, the Gospel 
recalls this our reception into the Church and our incorporation with 
Christ by our baptismal vows. The words of the centurion, “Lord, I 
am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my roof: but only say 
the word and my servant shall be healed” (Gospel), must always be ours, 
and in his spirit we must often ask God to cleanse us, even as the Church 
indicates to us by her example. ‘We beseech Thee, O Lord, cleanse away 
our sins: and sanctify the bodies and minds of Thy servants” (Secret). 

As the faith of the centurion was rewarded, so shall ours be. Grate- 
ful for the wonderful help which proceeds from the Lord, we exult to- 
day: “The right hand of the Lord hath wrought strength: the right 
hand of the Lord hath exalted me: I shall not die, but live, and shall 
declare the works of the Lord” (Offertory). 

Fourth Sunday after Epiphany. The Lord and Ruler of the spiritual 
empire today shows forth His power over the fury of the sea: “And be- 
hold a great tempest arose in the sea, so that the boat was covered with 
waves, but He was asleep” (Gospel). The disciples, filled with fear, 
awaked Him: “Lord, save us, we perish .... Then rising up, He com- 
manded the winds and the sea, and there came a great calm” (Gospel). 

The scene is a picture of the human soul. The tempest, the winds 
and the waves are the external enemies, persecutions and dangers which 
beset the faithful soul. Visitations and misfortunes may come upon us. 
Temptations will assail us; the roaring lion, our adversary, will seek to 
devour us; winds of false doctrine will frighten us. Then we must 
realize our feebleness, the futility of relying on our own strength, and 
cry to the Lord: “O God, Who knowest that, placed as we are amid 
such great dangers, we cannot by reason of our human frailty stand: 
grant us health of mind and of body, that, by Thy help, we may over- 
come the things which we suffer from our sins” (Collect). The more 
we realize our weakness, the greater will be our trust and our confidence 
in the grace of God. He may not remove all temptations from us; but 
with the aid of His grace we shal] triumph over them. He will com- 
mand the winds and poisonous vapors of our evil inclinations, and there 


will come “a great calm” in our heart. Our enemies will not prevail 
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in their assaults; Christ, the King of the soul is at the helm to protect 
and defend us against the dangers of the world. Even though He appear 
to be asleep, our cry “Lord, save us, we perish”, will reach Him. And 
what a consolation for the sorely pressed heart to hear from Him the 
consoling words: “Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith?” (Gospel) 
Christ will ever be with us. 

In the Secret the Church prays: “Grant we beseech Thee, Almighty 
God, that the oblation of this sacrifice may ever purify and protect our 
frailty from all evil.” The object of the holy sacrifce of the Mass and 
holy Communion is to purify us, and to strengthen us against the dangers 
of the world. Especially must our hearts be clean from all sins against 
charity. St. Paul in the Epistle preaches this great commandment of 
the Kingdom of God: “Love, therefore, is the fulfilling of the law.” 
He urges most earnestly: “Owe no man anything, but to love one an- 


’ 


other: for he that loveth his neighbor hath fulfilled the law.” Charity, 
the shortest formula of the moral law, is the power which most myster- 
iously helps us to triumph over all our enemies. 

Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. On the two preceding Sundays the 
divinity of the eternal Ruler was established by the miracles He wrought. 
Despite the raging of its enemies, the kingdom of God grew in power. 
Even the Gentiles were assimilated and became members of the Church. 
They are no longer the enemies of the Church; by the regenerating waters 
of Baptism they became adorers of the Word. 

On the present Sunday the Savior gives of His divine wisdom. In 
the Gospel He points to the cockle as the enemies of His Church. They 
are the internal enemies who seek to do great harm to her. They will 
not prevail against her, but are only injuring themselves, for their end 
is eternal destruction: “Suffer both to grow until the harvest, and in 
the time of the harvest I will say to the reapers: Gather up first the 
cockle and bind it into bundles to burn, but the wheat gather ye into 
my barn’”’ (Gospel). 

The parable of the cockle serves to explain the mysterious activity 
of the reign of Christ in His Church, and in our souls. The actual 
presence of evil agencies at work in the Church and in the soul is a mys- 
tery. Evil is nothing but cockle, seed of the enemy, which the divine 


Ruler permits freely to sprout and even to mature: “Suffer both to grow 
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until the harvest.” Good and evil, both enjoy liberty. In the design 
of God evil also has a purpose, and He suffers it to grow. It is there 
for the purification of good, in that it should promote virtue by testing 
its stability. 

We must sow the good seed of virtues in our heart. St. Paul in 
the Epistle winds a noble wreath of virtues: “Put ye on.... the bowels 
of mercy, benignity, humility, modesty, patience: bearing with one an- 
other and forgiving one another.... But above all these things have 


And immediately he adds: 


> 


charity, which is the bond of perfection.’ 
“And let the peace of Christ rejoice in your hearts, wherein also you 
are called in one body.” The peace of Christ reigns in the hearts of all 
united by the virtue of charity and love of God. 

Since we know that the evil one, the sower of cockle, is intent upon 
preventing the growth of the seed of divine charity in our hearts, and 
since we realize our weakness, we pray to God: ‘Keep, we beseech Thee, 
O Lord, Thy household in Thine unceasing goodness: that as it relies 
grace, so it may ever be defended by 
Thy protection” (Collect). But special consolation we obtain from 
holy Mass and the holy Eucharist. Wherefore the Church prays in the 
Secret: ““We offer unto Thee, O Lord, the sacrifice of propitiation, that 


Thou mayest, of Thy mercy, absolve us from our sins, and Thyself 


only on the hope of Thy heavenly 


direct our inconstant hearts.” 

The Easter Cycle. With Septuagesima the Church commences the 
second great ecclesiastical cycle, that of Easter. It is a continuation of 
the work of the redemption. On Christmas the Light entered the world, 
“and the light shineth in darkness.” But the Light was not received, 
“and the darkness did not comprehend it” (John 1, 5). The Gentiles 
raged, and the people devised vain things. The Light was resisted, even 
attacked. And yet the Savior established an empire of light and ‘“‘as 
many as received Him, He gave them power to be made the sons of God” 
(John 1, 12) 

In the few preceding weeks the Light manifested its divinity. The 
Gentiles were received, the power and brilliance of the Light penetrated 
the darkness, and the struggle between the two ensues. On Good Friday 


Christ, our Light, will temporarily submit to the powers of darkness 
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only to reappear more gloriously on Easter morn, as the Easter sun that 


will never set. 


































The Easter cycle, like the Christmas cycle, is divided into three parts. 
Easter is the solemnity of solemnities. The weeks preceding it are a 
time of penance, a putting off of the old man, while the weeks following 
are a season of joy, a putting on of the new man Jesus. 
In the mysticism of the Church, the weeks preceding Easter are 
compared to the Babylonian captivity of the Jews, exiled from Jerusalem 
for a period of seventy years. Babylon is a picture of the world, where 
the Christian must spend his allotted years of exile; Jerusalem is his 

heavenly home where all labors cease. The period of Septuagesima serves 
to recall this. For, here on earth, what are we but exiles estranged from 
God by sin? The Church invites us to leave the pleasures of the world: 
“Upon the rivers of Babylon, there we sat and wept: when we remem- 
bered Sion: On the willows in the midst thereof we hung up our instru- 
ments. For they that lead us into captivity required of us the words of 
songs” (Psalm 136, 1-3). But how shall we sing the song of the Lord 
in the world unless we leave the joys and pleasures of Babylon? This 
is what the Church in her wisdom and prudence will urge us to do during 
the preparatory period. She therefore introduces us gradually into the 
penitential season of Lent by her liturgy of Septuagesima, Sexagesima, 
and Quinquagesima. 

Septuagesima Sunday. ‘“The sorrows of death surrounded me, the sor- 
rows of hell encompassed me: and in my affliction I called upon the Lord, 
and He heard my voice from His holy temple.” This Introit is an im- 
pressive introduction to the penitential season. The terrors to which man, 
as a result of the fall of Adam, is prey are depicted. But even in the 
midst of our terrors and tribulations there is a ray of hope: “I called 
upon the Lord, and He heard my voice from His holy temple,” for even 
on the day when our first parents were ejected from the garden of Eden, 
the Redeemer was promised them. Lest the terrors overpower us, the 
Church, paraphrasing the petition of the Introit, prays in the Collect: 
“Graciously hear, O Lord, we beseech Thee, the prayers of Thy people: 
that we, who are justly afflicted for our sins, may be mercifully delivered 


for the glory of Thy name.” 
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In the Epistle St. Paul pictures the life of man as a contest in the 
arena. With solemn words he exhorts to zealous observance and practice 
of penance: “Know you not that they that run in the race, all run in- 
deed, but one receiveth the prize? So run that you may obtain.... I 
therefore so run, not as at an uncertainty; I so fight, not as one beating 
the air: but I chastise my body, and bring it into subjection.” At the 
same time he sounds a warning, that Baptism and the Eucharist alone 
are no: pledge of eternal salvation. “But with most of them God was 
not well pleased”, he says in the Epistle. A good Christian life is also 
necessary. 

The Redeemer has provided for fallen man: “A helper in due time 
in tribulation: let them trust in Thee who know Thee: for Thou hast not 
forsaken them that seek Thee, O Lord” (Gradual). At all hours new 
laborers are called from the idleness of the world and hired for God 
(Gospel). In the vineyard of our life it is necessary to bring the body 
into subjection, chastise and mortify it, if we will receive our reward. 

The noblest work we are to perform in the vineyard, however, is to 
praise God: “It is good to give praise to the Lord, and to sing to Thy 
name, O Most High” (Offertory). Here we see the reward for faithful 
labor, for only those will praise the Lord who courageously bear the bur- 
den of the day, that is, overcome their evil inclinations and subject the 
body. And for this we ardently pray: “Make Thy face to shine upon 
Thy servant, and save me in Thy mercy: let me not be confounded, O 


Lord, for I have called upon Thee” (Communion). 


CUTHBERT Goes, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbe 
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THE LENTEN STATIONS OF THE ROMAN 
MISSAL 


HE meaning and the importance of the stational churches, 
mentioned at the beginning of eighty-five masses of the 
Roman Missal, usually receive little attention from the 
priest and the faithful using the missal. The modest titles, 
however, often contain the key to the ideas which inspired 

the authors of these masses, in the selection of the biblical readings and 
other parts, e. g., the Introit, etc. They show how intimately the services 
of the altar were connected not only with the cycle of the festal seasons, 
but also with the life and the usages prevalent in the Holy City of St. 

Peter in the early Middle Ages. 

Stations were first introduced into the liturgical services of the 
Mother Church at Jerusalem; and in this connection the “station” means 
the place where a certain feast was celebrated. The memories of the 
various localities where the Savior had set foot, where He was born, died, 
and rose from the dead, were most dear to the faithful. Their religious 
evaluation naturally led to the celebration of liturgical functions at these 
holy places. The commemorations of the different events celebrated in 
our holy religion were kept at the corresponding localities or stations: 
at Bethlehem, on Mt. Olivet, on Mt. Calvary, etc. These stations were 
recorded in 380 by the Western pilgrim Etheria. 

The church of Rome and other churches followed the example of 
Jerusalem and observed stations, principally at the tombs of the martyrs 
on the anniversaries of their deaths. Some of the Roman churches were 
imitations of the churches in the Holy Land. For instance, the church 
of the Holy Cross was the Roman imitation of the church of Golgatha; 
St. Anastasia, of the church of the Resurrection; St. Mary Major, of the 
church of the Nativity; St. Peter’s, of the church on Mt. Sion. Thus the 
feasts of the history of our Redemption were observed in these churches 
of Rome, as if the faithful were in Jerusalem itself. 

The term statio also had another meaning at Rome. Borrowed from 
the military language, it referred to days of fasting. It referred princi- 
pally to the fasts of Wednesday and Friday, which were connected with 
a liturgical service. The fasts ended at three in the afternoon, wherefore 
these days were called semi-jejunia, i. e., half-fasts. In the course of 
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time the liturgical function became the main object, and the term statio 
was applied to that function. The stational fast disappeared in the 6th 
century, and from that time on the popular meaning of the term was 
simply, as at Jerusalem, “place of meeting”. 

It is not my intention to give a learned dissertation on the meaning 
of the term; such a dissertation may be found in the pages of the Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia from the pen of Leclerque. Nor will I follow up the 
development of the Lenten fast in preparation for Easter, nor of the 
Lenten services, the scrutinia, exorcisms, the ceremonies of Ash Wednes- 
day and of the Triduum of Holy Week. Schuster (The Sacramentary) 
gives a full description of these. My interest is in other questions. 

How was the station kept in the early Middle Ages? The clergy 
and the faithful assembled in some previously appointed church near 
the station; and following the stational cross, chanting psalms or the 
Kyrie Eleison (litany), the procession went to the church of the station. 
There the sacrifice of the Mass was celebrated and a homily preached on 
the Gospel of the day. The oratio super populum, the “Prayer over the 
People”, still preserved in the Lenten masses, denotes the dismissal of the 
people at the end of the celebration. These stational ceremonies were 
maintained at Rome up to the time of the exile to Avignon. Then they 
gradually disappeared. However, to induce the faithful to visit the sta- 
tional churches privately, indulgences were granted to those who would 
go there on the days when the procession had originally been held. To- 
day private visits take the place of the ancient attractive celebration. 

The stations as we have them today possess an interesting history. 
Not all of them were instituted at the same time; nor were the different 
masses compiled by one and the same author. In primitive times, even 
in Lent, only Wednesday and Friday seem to have been station-days. 
When, exactly, the other days were given stations, it is difficult to deter- 
mine. In the second half of the fifth century Popes Hilarus (d. 468) 
and Gelasius (d. 496) provided the stational churches with the necessary 
sacred utensils. In the sixth century Popes Pelagius I (d. 561) and John 
III (d. 574) enlarged the services, adding some stations. Most of the 
stations and their mass formularies, however, we owe to the great pontiff, 
St. Gregory I. Later pontiffs added the Sundays of Septuagesima, Sexa- 
gesima, and Quinquagesima, in order to obtain the help of God against 
the barbarians who laid siege to the city of St. Peter. The Thursdays of 
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THE LENTEN STATIONS 


Lent, at the time of St. Gregory I, were not liturgical days of penance, 
and for this reason had no stations and proper masses. It was under the 
pontificate of Gregory II (d. 731), that these Thursdays were taken into 
the Lenten cycle of stations. Gregory II implored the help of heaven 
against the warlike Lombards and against the religious persecution coming 
from the East. The formularies for these Thursday masses are put to- 
gether somewhat carelessly, and show the taste for artificial and con- 
strained accomodation of liturgical texts during the early Middle Ages. 

It is our task to show in what relation the formularies of the Lenten 
masses, especially the pericopes (Lessons and Gospels) stand to the re- 
spective stational churches, to their location and history. In this and 
subsequent essays, I have made use principally of the following works: 
Le Chiese di Roma, M. Armellini, Roma 1891. Das Missale im Lichte 
Romischer Stadtgeschichte, von H. Grisar, S. J. Freiburg i. B. 1925. 
The Sacramentary, by Abbot Ildefonso Schuster, O. S$. B. New York 1925. 


THE STATIONS FROM ASH WEDNESDAY TO SATURDAY 


Ash Wednesday: Station at St. Sabina’s. Either St. Gregory I in 
the last years of his potificate, or one of his immediate successors, ex- 
tended Lent beyond what is now the First Sunday of Lent. Ever after 
that the ashes were blessed on this day in the church of St. Anastasia, 
the Byzantine court church, at the foot of the Palatine. After the bless- 
ing the procession was formed. The clergy and people crossed the valley 
of Marrana Creek in front of the Circus Maximus and ascended the Aven- 
tine Hill to the ancient church of St. Sabina. The procession was accom- 
panied by the Roman Pontiff, barefoot, carrying the blessed ashes on 
his head.—The formulary of the mass has no relation to the church of 
St. Sabina; it is determined by the character of the day—the beginning 
of the great Lenten fast. In the Offertory we are reminded of the war- 
like times of the 7th and 8th centuries. Perhaps the Quadragesimal fast 
was inaugurated at St. Sabina, for during the great pestilence of 590 St. 
Gregory the Great instituted his famous septiform litany of penance at 
this church. The dwelling adjoining the basilica of St. Sabina was often 
occupied by the Roman Pontiff. It was only in the thirteenth century 
that the importance of the papal residence on the Aventine Hill gradually 


waned. 
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Thursday After Ash Wednesday: Station at St. George’s in Velabro. 
On this day the procession started from the famous deaconry of St. 
Nicholas in Carcere, on the ancient forum olitorium. The stational church 
was originally dedicated to St. Sebastian, the Roman martyr. Under By- 
zantine influence, when the cult of the Greek ‘‘Standardbearer” had be- 
come popular also in Rome, Pope St. Zachary I (d. 752) added St. 
George as joint patron. Velabrum was the name of a marsh, caused in 
this part of Rome by the floods of the Tiber. St. George was venerated 
by the Greeks as a warrior. St. Sebastian was also believed to have been 
a soldier, a captain of the Pretorian guards. In accordance with the taste 
of the age of St. Gregory II for superficial accommodation, the character 
of these two saints as warriors was enough to introduce the Gospel of 
the Roman centurion who asked Christ to heal his servant.—In the 
Epistle the cure of another leader of warriors is related, that of King 
Ezechias. The wording of the account is most significant for the wretch- 
ed condition of Rome at the time of St. Gregory II: “I will deliver thee 
and this city and I will protect it.” Today’s mass is one of the Thursday 
masses of Gregory II, compiled when Rome was pressed hard by the 
Lombards. The hope of the Holy City for deliverance, and its gratitude 
for protection obtained against the hosts of the enemy, are reflected also 
in the Introit, the Gradual, and the Offertory. 

Friday After Ash Wednesday: Station at SS. John and Paul. For 
the procession of this day the people gathered in the deaconry of St. 
Lucia in Septizonio at the foot of the Palatine (demolished at the end 
of the sixteenth century). The stational Mass was sung on the Celian 
Hill, in the church of the Roman martyrs, Saints John and Paul.—lIf 
the Epistle and Gospel of this day lay such stress upon almsgiving, we 
must remember that the pericopes were read at a spot where everything 
reminded the faithful of great models of charity. The church bears 
the title of the noble Roman, St. Pammachius, who gave all his sub- 
stance to the poor. At Porto he erected the earliest hospital for poor 
and pilgrims, the ruins of which have been discovered recently. He 
also changed his own house on the Celian Hill into a church, in which 
are buried the holy martyrs John and Paul. These martyrs themselves, 
according to their spurious Acts, were known for their charity to the 
poor. Before their death they gave to the poor all they had. Of all 
the Roman martyrs, who as a rule were buried in extra-mural cemeteries 
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THE LENTEN STATIONS 


according to the law, SS. John and Paul alone lie in the very heart of the 
Eternal City. —In the fourth century the well-known Xenodochium 
Valeriorum was built near this station, which recalled the Christian char- 
ity of the noble family of the Valerii—Thus everythhing invited the 
author of today’s mass to recommend the value of charity to those who 
took part in the Lenten celebration of the station. True fasting, the 
Epistle declares, must be accompanied by virtue, especially by alms. And 
the Gospel says that we must be charitable to the poor, not for the sake 
of,men, “but in secret, and thy Father who seeth in secret, will repay 
thee.” 

Saturday After Ash Wednesday: Station at St. Tryphon’s. Today’s 
procession assembled at the church of St. Lorenzo in Lucina in the Campo 
Marzo and went to the church of San Trifone quite a distance to the 
southwest. That this station was instituted long after St. Gregory I 
is shown by the fact that the stational church of San Trifone in Poste- 
rula was built by Crescentius, the formidable prefect of Rome, about 
957. It was destroyed about 1485, when the new monastery of Sant’ 
Agostino was built. Then the station was transferred to the neighbor- 
ing church of San Salvatore in Primicerio, which, from that time on, was 
called San Trifone (a Piazza Fiametta). In 1566 St. Pius V. took the 
cardinalitial title from San Salvatore and the station of today, and gave 
it to the church of Sant’ Agostino. The missal, however, still retains the 
ancient station of San Trifone, although in reality it belongs to St. 
Agostino.—It is difficult to explain the character of this station. The 
Gospel relates to us how Christ quieted the storm on the lake of Genes- 
areth. Does this incident refer to some unrecorded miracle of the great 
Eastern thaumaturgus, St. Tryphon?—The Epistle speaks of the necessity 
of giving alms and of keeping holy the Sabbath day. St. Tryphon was 
one of the great almsgivers of the Oriental legends.—This Sabbath, like 
the one before Palm Sunday probably, was given over to the public 
distribution of alms by the Holy Father. 

F. G. HoLweck 
St. Louis, Mo. 








THE SACRIFICE OF CHRIST 


(The following pages are part of a proposed church-rack pamphlet entitled: 
“Why Do Catholics Attend Mass?’’ The pamphlet is to answer the question in 
three sections: I. Because the Mass is the Sacrifice of the New Law. II. Because 
the Mass is the Sacrifice of Christ. III. Because the Mass is also the Sacrifice of 
the People and for the People.—The matter here printed constitutes the second 
part of the proposed pamphlet.—Ed.) 


HE Mass, as we have seen, is the sacrifice of the New 
Law. If it is a sacrifice at all, there must be objects offered 
up to God in it. We shall now continue the answering 
of our supreme question by examining the action of the 








Mass itself. In doing so, we shall try to see in what way 
the Mass is a sacrificial offering, and by what right it is called the sacri- 
fice of Christ Himself. 

The Action of Offering. In the Mass there is not merely a single 
act of offering. The sacrificial oblation develops in a progressive man- 
ner with increasing beauty and dignity. In it we can distinguish three 
seperate stages of offering. 

The first stage begins with the Offertory. Before this, there are 
various preparatory prayers, which include a general confession of human 
sinfulness, prayers of forgiveness, and readings from the prophets or 
the Letters of the Apostles, and the Gospels. These prayers prepare the 
mind for a better performance of the spiritual offering of the sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

The real offering commences when the official priest takes the host, 
the white wafer of bread prepared beforehand, and offers it up to God 
in the following words: “Accept, O holy Father, almighty and eternal 
God, this bread for the all-perfect sacrifice, which I, Thy unworthy 
servant, offer unto Thee, my living and true God, to atone for my sins, 
offenses, and negligences; on behalf of all here present, etc.” Then the 
priest pours wine and water into the chalice and likewise offers that: 
“We offer unto Thee, O Lord, the chalice of salvation, humbly begging 
of Thy mercy, that it may arise before the presence of Thy divine 
Majesty, with a sweet fragrance, for our salvation and that of all man- 
kind. Amen.” After two more short prayers, the following one, ad- 
dressed to the Holy Trinity, is recited: “Accept, O Holy Trinity, this 
offering which we are making to Thee in remembrance of the passion, 


resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ, our Lord, etc.” 
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THE SACRIFICE OF CHRIST 


In the above prayers a complete action of sacrificial offering is con- 
tained. In imitation of Melchisedech of old, bread and wine have been 
offered to God by the priest in the name of all the people. But the 
sacrifice of the Mass is not thereby ended, for it is a most special type 
of sacrifice, as we shall see. This first stage of offering is only the be- 
ginning of the sacrificial action. 

The gifts of bread and wine have by this first offering been set 
aside for a holy purpose. In the second stage of oblation they are again 
offered, but this time with a distinct mention of the higher, sublime 
character of the Mass. The second stage of offering begins with the 
prayer: “Wherefore, we humbly pray and beseech Thee, O most merciful 
Father, through Jesus Christ Thy Son, our Lord, to receive and bless 
these gifts, these offerings, these holy and unspotted sacrifices, etc.” The 
second offering ends with the prayers: “Therefore, we beseech Thee, O 
Lord, receive with pleasure this oblation..... Which oblation, do 
Thou, O God, we beseech Thee, deign to make blessed, approved ..... 
that it may become for our good the Body and Blood of Thy dearly 
beloved Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 

The Third Stage of Sacrificial Offering. With the last words just 
quoted, which ended the second stage of the offering, the full purpose 
of the previous action is mentioned. They also show us in what the 
sublime character of the sacrifice of the Mass is to consist. Immediately 
after them, follow the Gospel words of the Last Supper, and the act 
of the consecration, in which the priest pronounces the words of Christ: 
“This is my Body, etc.”, as mentioned in a foregoing page. The official 
priest in the sacrament of Orders received the priestly power of Christ, 
handed down in the Church in an unbroken line from the Apostles. 
When he says the momentous words: “For this is my Body ..... For 
this is the Chalice of my Blood,” he is not speaking in his own person, 
but in the name of Christ. He is then fulfilling the command Christ 
gave the Apostles and their successors when He said to them: “Do this 
for a commemoration of me.” 

Now the third stage of the sacrificial offering commences. The 
words of the consecration, just as at the Last Supper, changed the obla- 
tions of bread and wine into the living Christ. Christ is now as truly 
and really present on the altar under the appearance of bread and wine 
as He was present in the consecrated bread and wine that he gave to the 
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Apostles at the Last Supper. The Mass prayers now continue the offering 
in these words: “Wherefore, O Lord, we Thy servants, as also Thy 
people, calling to mind not only the blessed passion of the same Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord, but also His resurrection from the dead, and finally 
His glorious ascension, offer unto Thy supreme Majesty, of Thy gifts... . 
a sacrifice all-perfect .... the holy Bread of eternal life, and the Chalice 
of everlasting salvation.” In the second stage the bread and wine were 
called holy gifts; but now they are properly called God’s own gifts, 
“Thy gifts”; and again, “Bread of eternal life”, just as Christ had said 
of Himself: “I am the bread of life.” 

The next prayer asks that the eternal Father look as favorably upon 
this sacrificial offering as He had looked upon the sacrifices of Abel, 
Abraham, and Melchisedech. We are now at the height of the sacri- 
ficial action of the Mass. Now Christ Himself is the sacrificial gift 
which is being offered up to the heavenly Father. No better sacrifice, 
no sublimer gift, can be thought of than Christ. He is the universal 
Mediator between God and man, the Savior and Redeemer of the human 
race, through whom all things are made, as the Gospel of St. John at 
the end of the Mass so well says. The sacrificial action of the Mass, 
in this third stage, is at once a grand act of homage to God, and the 
exercise of Christ’s mediatorship. Both of these ideas are well expressed 
in the closing words of the action of offering: “Through Him, and with 
Him, and in Him, is unto Thee, God the Father almighty, in the unity 
of the Holy Ghost, all honor and glory. For ever and ever. Amen.” 

The Mass and Calvary. The sublimity of the sacrifice of the New 
Law is seen in the fact that the offering made to the heavenly Father 
is that of Christ Himself. In every Mass Christ descends upon the altar 
to be the sacrificial victim, the most acceptable offering that could be 
made to the Father, and one infinitely more sublime than the sacrifices of 
the Old Testament. ‘‘For,” says St. Paul, “if the blood of goats and of 
oxen, and the ashes of an heifer being sprinkled, sanctify such as are de- 
filed, to the cleansing of the flesh: How much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who by the Holy Ghost offered Himself unspotted unto God, 
cleanse our conscience from dead works, to serve the living God?” 
(Hebr. 9, 13-14.) 

By reason of the offering up of Christ Himself in the Mass, and 
through its connection with the Last Supper, in which Christ spoke of 
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the shedding of His blood for all mankind, the Mass is most closely con- 
nected with the Sacrifice of Calvary. The Mass is in fact a continuous 
enactment of the sacrifice of Calvary. Every time that Mass is celebrated 
the same divine Victim as at Calvary is being offered up to the Father 
for the expiation of the sins of mankind, and for the glory and honor 
of God. There is only this difference, that Christ, having once died in 
a bloody manner, can not do so again. The Mass is therefore an unbloody 
renewal of the sacrifice of Calvary. Christ does not die again in the 
Mass; but His death is symbolized by the separate consecration of the 
bread and of the wine—which is a figure of the separation of His blood 
from His body. 

Yet Christ continues to sacrifice Himself as truly and freely in the 
Mass, as He had once done on Calvary. Christ’s whole life had been one 
of a continuous sacrificing of Himself for the glory of the Father in 
heaven, and for the sanctification of man. The bloody immolation on 
Calvary was but the grand climax of this great offering of Himself for 
all mankind. After this great sacrifice, Christ did not cease to love man 
and to serve the needs of man. Hence the sacrifice of Calvary is daily 
continued in the Mass. There Christ renews innumerable times the offer- 
ing of Himself for the glory of God and for the spiritual benefit of men. 

A Renewal of Calvary Necessary? Two questions have perhaps 
been asked repeatedly by the readers of the above paragraphs. If Christ 
offered Himself once at Calvary, was that not sufficient? Why should 
He be offered every day in so many Masses? And again, if Christ is so 
supremely acceptable to the heavenly Father, why must we pray so ear- 
nestly in the third stage of the sacrificial action of the Mass? Why must 
we ask the Father to accept the sacrificial offering? Christ was accepted 
by the Father on Calvary as a most acceptable gift. God could not refuse 
this gift, since it is not only human but also divine. Why should the 
Mass pray so anxiously for acceptance, as if a refusal were possible? 

A hint of the answer to the first question, why the sacrifice of Cal- 
vary is daily renewed, was contained in the statement, that in the Mass 
Christ continues the work He performed on Calvary as mediator between 
God and Man. The death of Christ on Calvary, we know, was the accept- 
able sacrifice that made amends for man’s original rebellion against his 
God. By the atonement of Christ on Calvary, man was redeemed from 
the effects of this rebellion. He again became pleasing to God, and accept- 
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able to Him. Through the mediation of Christ, heaven was again open 
to man; it was again possible for man to be intimately united to his heav- 
enly Father, like a child to its parents. 

All this was again made possible for man through Calvary. How- 
ever, no man is saved without his own free choice and decision. Man 
is endowed with free will; and as man freely chose to rebel, so must man 
freely choose to save himself, to be united to God. 

Now the best way of becoming thus united to God, received by Him 
as a true child, is that chosen by Christ. On Calvary He offered all 
mankind to God together with His own divine person. By becoming 
man He took upon Himself the burdens and sins of all men, and thus 
through their union with His human and divine nature they became 
an offering accepted by God. But only a few persons witnessed the 
sacrifice of Christ on Calvary. All men born after that time came into 
the world too late to give their personal assent, as it were, to that sacrifice 
while it was being offered. Hence the Mass was instituted as a perpetual 
continuation of the sacrifice of Calvary. The Mass, by being repeated 
daily all over the world, gives to all people the opportunity of uniting 
themselves actively with Christ’s own sacrifice. 

Herein lies the explanation for the continued re-enactment of the 
sacrifice of Calvary. What was on Calvary made possible for all men, 
can now be realized for each one through personal choice by means of 
the Mass. In the sacrifice of the Mass all persons have the chance to offer 
up Christ to the heavenly Father as their own personal sacrifice. Christ 
descended to the altar for that purpose, in order to put Himself at our 
disposal, in order to give us a sacrificial gift that can not be refused by 
His eternal Father. And Christ, as the gift offered, most truly represents 
us, since He at one time took upon Himself a human nature in order to 
represent us more fully, and since He Himself was the first to offer all 
of us up to God in His person on Calvary. The sacrifice of the Mass 
thus puts the fruits of the redemption wrought on Calvary within the 
reach of every man. By taking active part in the Mass, the Christian 
gives his personal consent to the general sacrifice Christ made for all 
men on Calvary; and through Christ he offers himself up to God as an 
acceptable child. The fruits made possible for all by the sacrifice on 
Calvary, are in the Mass made real for all who offer up the sacrifice of 


the Mass properly. 
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With this we also come to the answer of the second question above, 
why we should pray in the Mass for the acceptance of Christ, as if the 
eternal Father could refuse His only-begotten Son, or had not already 
accepted Him. In the offering of bread and wine, all the people associat- 
ed with the action of the priest, offer themselves up to God. Whether 
God accepts a person always depends on the good will, the condition of 
the soul and mind, of that person. When at the consecration Christ de- 
scends into these gifts, the chances for the acceptance of the sacrifice 
have become supreme. But there is always a chance of our not being re- 
ceived with Christ because of our own sins and weaknesses. The more 
we are freed from them, the more closely can we be united with Christ, 
and therefore the more completely received by God. It is for this that 
we pray, when we beseech God so earnestly in the words of the Mass 
after the Consecration. Christ then has become our offering, and in 
Christ we are offering also ourselves. When we ask God to accept our 
gifts, we mean that He should accept us together with Christ, and it 
is for the acceptance of Christ as our offering, and for the fuller accept- 
ance of ourselves with Christ, that we are praying. 

This brings us to the third general answer that we gave at the begin- 
ning of the question: Why do Catholics attend Mass? “The son of man 
is not come to be ministered unto, but to minister,” Christ had said of 
Himself long ago (Matt. 20, 28). We have seen how Christ continues 
his ministry in the sacrifice of the Mass throughout all time. He there 
renews the sacrifice of Calvary in an unbloody manner for our sake. But 
we have also seen that there would be little meaning in the renewal of 
the sacrifice of Calvary, if it did not give the people of all times an 
opportunity of actively entering into the sacrifice of Christ. That the 
Mass is indeed a sacrifice for the people, as well as a sacrifice of the people 
themselves, has thus been hinted at in the preceding paragraphs. The 
next pages will try to explain more fully how these characteristics are 
developed in the action of the Mass, how the very text of the Mass in- 
dicates that the sacrifice is intimately associated with the people, and calls 
for active participation. 

Louis TRAUFLER, O. S. B. 
Vircit MICHEL, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey 












THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


1. Septuagesima. The Mass for Septuagesima contains a closely 


connected group of ideas on the Christian life, though they are not ex- 
pressed in systematic form. Their selection for this Mass was in part de- 
termined by the immediate preparation of the catechumens for baptism, 
which began at this season. The catechumens were permitted to assist at 
Mass until the Offertory, and the first part of the Mass was therefore 
called “The Mass of the Catechumens.” 


It was admirably adapted to make them realize the condition of un- 
regenerate man, and to acquaint them with the means of regeneration, 
and the nature and hopes of the Christian life. The Introit of the Mass 
brings before the mind death and hell, the punishment of sin. The Col- 
lect gives the Christian explanation of the suffering which sears every 
soul, and of the direction of one’s life toward God, which changes suf- 
fering from an affliction without hope to a source of imperishable merit. 
The Epistle contains one of St. Paul’s famous pen pictures, stressing the 
earnest and unceasing effort which devolves upon the Christian in pursuit 
of the final goal of human existence. The Gospel teaches the true value 
of a workaday life made up of little things. 

2. Consequences of sin. The hardship and suffering incident to 
human life are consequences of sin. This is the meaning of the words 
of the Collect, in which we confess that “we are justly afflicted for our 
sins.” The Introit points out death and hell as the punishment of sin: 
“The sorrows of death surrounded me, and the sorrows of hell encom- 
passed me.” The readings of the Office during the week of Septuagesima 
explain the present conditions of human life as due to sin, when they 
bring before us the fall of our first parents, their expulsion from paradise, 
and the fate of unregenerate man, beginning his life of exile upon the 

weatth which is cursed in his work, the fruits of which he eats with labor 
«and toil all the days of his life, and which brings forth thorns and 
thistles. 

If we consider the words of the Introit in their setting in the Psalm, 
they are applicable in a spiritual and transferred sense to the warfare of 
Christian life against the enemies of our souls. In this Psalm David gives 
thanks to God for his deliverance from the violence of the elements 
and from his enemies in war. In the verses which form the Introit 
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David describes how Death, which he personifies for the purpose of de- 
scription, had bound him with fetters and was dragging him down to 
the abyss, and how Hell itself had bound him and was drawing him into 
the infernal regions. In a spiritual and transferred sense the evil spirit 
attempts the destruction of mankind by shackling men in the bonds of 
sin and then dragging them down into hell. From His holy temple the 
Church, as the ordinary means of salvation, God delivers all mankind 
from the snares of Satan by the remedies of grace, which He has given 
into her custody. Thus the catechumens were told and Christians are 
reminded that “The life of man upon earth is a warfare,” and that to- 
day, as in the time of David, God is our refuge and our deliverer. 

3. Repentance. There is only one source of refuge for all who 
are laden with the guilt of sin and harassed by the powers of evil. God 


> 


is a helper to all “in due time,” that is, in time of “tribulation,” when 
they are beset by the onslaughts of the spiritual enemies of mankind. 
“The poor man,” who is the victim of the wiles of the evil spirit, “will 
not be forever forgotten” by the Dispenser of grace (Gradual). 

Repentance is the condition of deliverance from sin and from the 
enemy, for “Thou hast not forsaken those who seek Thee, Lord.” The 
Mass for Septuagesima teaches the repentance of the sinner and the love 
of God by those who are in the state of grace, but who continue to suffer 
the consequences of sin, when it puts into their hearts and upon their 
lips the words, “I will love Thee, Lord, my strength,” “Lord, hear my 
voice;” and “Let me not be confounded, Lord, for I have called upon 
Thee.” .. The Collect contains the most excellent of all motives of repent- 
ance: “That we, who are justly afflicted for our sins, may be mercifully 
delivered for the glory of Thy name.” The glory of God’s name is the 
praise of God in every word and work of the creature. We praise God 
in this way when we put ourselves entirely into His service in every 
act which goes to make up the day’s work. It is the basic religious duty 
of man to put himself actually and entirely into the service of God 
throughout the day, to work not only for earthly masters, but for the 
great Master of the Universe, to whom all implements and materials of 
work belong. 

The highest aim of our daily work is in this way to serve God in 
success and in failure, in appreciation and in reproof, in tasks which 
inspire interest and enthusiasm as well as in labors which damp our 
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spirits by their commonplace and deadly routine. His heart filled with 


these sentiments, the sinner cries to God in the Tract: Out of the depths 
of sinful misery I have cried to Thee, Lord. For with Thee is merciful 
forgiveness. And by reason of Thy law, revealing Thy willingness to 
forgive, I have waited for Thee to receive forgiveness of my sins. 

4. After forgiveness. When we have received forgiveness from 
God, our battle is but half won; for the powers of evil beset us until a 
merciful death removes us from earth. Well did Job say, “The life of 
man upon earth is a warfare.” The world, the flesh, and the devil con- 
tinue to wage relentless warfare even against those who have been born 
anew by the waters of baptism. The world, that is those who do not 
live for God, is by word and example a constant incitement to sin. The 
flesh, man’s own vitiated nature, inclines him to evil. The devil is the 
arch-enemy of mankind, a powerful intellect far above any human genius, 
a cunning spirit made crafty and revengeful by the fearful doom which 
overtook him, a being who cannot be laughed out of existence by his in- 
credulous dupes. Against these three enemies the Christian must battle, 
like a brave soldier fighting to his last breath. 

But it is not enough to do battle: one must strive to excel. This 
is the burden of the Epistle, in which St. Paul compares the Christian 
life to a foot race in the ancient Greek stadium. His first admonition 
is: “So run, that you may receive the prize. Every one who enters the 
contest in the stadium refrains himself in all things.” As the Greek 
athlete imposed a severe training upon himself in order to increase his 
prospects of winning the race, so the Christian must refrain from sin 
and worldly ambition, which weigh him down, make him unfit, and thus 
slow his steps in virtue. St. Paul writes in a similar vein in Hebrews 
12, 1, where he says: “Let us lay aside everything which weighs us down, 
especially sin, which skillfully surrounds us (to prevent our running). 
Let us run with endurance the race which is set for us.” 

If the athlete abstains from everything, however innocent and law- 
ful in itself, that impairs his strength and fleetness, in the hope of win- 
ning as a prize a crown that perishes, the Christian must discipline him- 
self more vigorously and severely, because the imperishable crown of the 
beatific vision of God is valuable beyond compare with earthly reward. 
This is the meaning of St. Paul’s words: “Every one who enters the 
contest in the stadium refrains himself in all things; they indeed that 
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they may receive a corruptible crown, but we (that we may receive) 


an incorruptible one.” 

Finally, St. Paul does not hesitate to admonish us regarding the 
necessity of subjecting ourselves to strict Christian discipline if we would 
avoid exposing ourselves to the imminent danger of losing the heavenly 
prize, and thus failing in the one thing which has abiding value for us: 
“I chastise my body and bring it into subjection, lest perhaps when I 
have preached to others, I myself should become reprobate.” If the 
Apostle himself, the elect instrument of God, contemplates this possibility, 
how much more must we take it into earnest consideration. 

After this reference to himself he adduces a second example, the 
fate of the Israelites, whom God had miraculously freed from the bondage 
of Egypt. Because they failed to co-operate with the grace of God, 
“God was not well pleased with most of them, for they were laid low in 
death in the desert.” In what did this lack of co-operation exist? St. 
Paul says that God destroyed them because they sinned by idolatry, im- 
morality, tempting God by complaining of the journey and the labor 
He had imposed upon them, and murmuring against the divinely con- 
stituted authority of Moses. He concludes with the significant sentence: 
“These things were done in a figure of us, that we should not covet evil 
things as they coveted them.” Our fate will be like that of Israel unless 
we avoid these and similar sins, which bring down the wrath of God 
upon the offenders. 

It is a hard battle and a difficult race that the Christian faith im- 
poses upon us. If God had left us to the devices of our own feeble 
strength, the outlook for us would be filled with fear and perhaps even 
with despair. But the hand of God is not shortened. The Secret of the 
Mass tells us that God will “cleanse us by these heavenly mysteries,” name- 
ly by the holy Sacrifice. And the Postcommunion tells us that holy 
Communion is the source which gives us the strength to fight the battle 
successfully, and to win the race by which we obtain the heavenly prize: 
“May Thy faithful people, Lord, be strengthened by Thy gifts; that by 
partaking of them they may continue to seek after them, and seeking them 
they may constantly partake of them.” 

If any further encouragement is needed, and if there remains any 
anxious care still to be removed, the Gospel will hearten the most timorous 


Christian. It tells the parable of the laborers in the vineyard, some of 
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whom worked all day and bore its heat and burdens, while others worked 
only an hour. Yet all received the same wages. It is evident that the 
wages paid by the master of the vineyard were not determined by the 
number of hours which the laborers had worked, nor by the difficulty of 
the tasks which had been assigned to them. The goodness of the master 
and the willingness of the laborer were the standard according to which 
the wages were paid. 

The average human life is cast in small places. It is made up of a 
round of lowly duties to be performed, and of acts which are outwardly 
unimportant. When the flush of youth has gone and the novelty of one’s 
station in life has worn away, our daily round of duties threatens to be- 
come a deadly routine. Enthusiasm wanes; a drab complexion of spirit, 
which lowers man to the level of the commonplace, threatens to succeed 
the bloom of youth. It is precisely in these conditions that the Christ- 
ian philosophy of life, as taught by God Himself in the parable of the 
laborers in the vineyard, confers the high value of heroic virtue upon the 
narrowest and most circumscribed life. No matter how small our duties, 
the value of our acts is measured by the grace of God and our own 
co-operation with it. The humblest laborer is performing the task as- 
signed to him by the great Master of the Universe, and the recompense 
he will receive is measured by the personal service he thus renders to his 
God. Thus the goal is worthy of the warfare it entails, and the race is 
worthy of the prize which it puts within the grasp of all. In this way 
the liturgy of the Mass for Septuagesima Sunday puts before us both the 
high ideal of Christian life and the practical means by which it can be 
realized. 

Leo F. MILLER 

The Josephinum 
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SKETCHES FROM LIFE 


YOUNG girl of fifteen had been received into the Church, 
and found herself a rather isolated Catholic. The priest 
who received her gave her a copy of the “Prayers of Saint 
Gertrude,” and she found much pleasure in the grand yet 
simple devotions of the great Benedictine, but not com- 





plete satisfaction. Nor did this satisfaction come with the various books 
presented to her by Catholics who took an interest in the lonely little 
convert. It was not long, however, before the priest who had received 
her into the Church discovered that she was still “hungry”, and she re- 
ceived a Horae Diurnae and a small Latin missal, together with the sug- 
gestion that she should use the Church’s Prime as morning, and her Com- 
pline as night prayers, and that she should follow the priest at Mass. 

Her happiness was complete. Every want of her soul satisfied; each 
day she went into a new and wonderful fairy land, and far from getting 
tired, her love for the prayers of the Church increased. She is now a 
Sister with the privilege of saying daily the divine Office. 

The value of the little story lies in the fact that she was a very 
ordinary young girl, and that there must be a large number of other very 


ordinary girls whose souls would feed with joy on the same spiritual food. 





v 


A Sister was asked by the parish priest to take charge of his Girls’ 
Sodality for him. At the same time he gave some information which 
was not particularly encouraging. The girls, he said, were not overgiven 
to piety, and there had been no vocation from the parish for twenty-seven 
years. 

Sister felt that nothing less than the Church, her prayers, her history, 
her marvellous organisation, was going to change that state of things. 
She formed a class for “grown-ups”—the girls were just at the age when 
they felt too old for catechism and Sunday school. The class begann with 
stories—the story of the name Saint of each girl who asked for it. Then 
there were talks on the Religious Orders, beginning with A and going 
on to V. Incidentally, I may say that from that Sodality there are now 
girls wearing the habit of the Benedictines, Carmelites, Cenacle, Corpus 
Christi Sisters, Dominicans, Sisters of Mercy, Little Sisters of the Poor, 
Sisters of Nazareth, and Ursulines. The girls were beginning to be en- 
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thusiastic about the Church. They began to be interested in the sug- 
gestion that they should learn more about the Mass. After a few lessons 
all had a missal. They learned how to follow Mass, how to answer Mass; 
the name and significance of the sacred vessels and vestments; how to 
prepare a room for the Last Sacraments, and other similar things. 

These girls were all of the working class; only one or two had any- 
thing more than a grade school education, but there was practically no 
effort required to make them keen on the missal. It is to be supposed 
that large numbers of other girls as slenderly equipped from the educa- 
tional standpoint, could equally well enjoy the grandeur of the Liturgy. 


C 
vv 





A class of little children from ten to twelve years of age were intro- 
duced to the missal. Very little of it was taken at a time, and that care- 
fully explained, as described in the Corpus Christi ““God’s Wonder Book” 
The children were encouraged to discuss what they had been taught. 
Before the school term was ended the children were declaring the missal 
much the most interesting prayer book for Mass. 

They came from homes with but poor mental background, and of 
none too fervent Catholicity. They were very ordinary material. It does 
not seem rash to say that there must be thousands of other children who 


would share their opinion of a missal. 





U 


A little Irish girl without the knowledge of a word of Latin was 
received into a community where the divine Office was said. She had all 
the difficulty, familiar to postulants, of having but ten fingers with which 
to find the places in the breviary; the difficulties of ceremonies, sheer 
difficulties of pronunciation, and still more difficulty with such study as 
was required of her, for she was not gifted. But the mere suggestion 
after some weeks that she should give up the divine Office filled her with 
grief. It was the prayer of the Church, the complement of holy Mass; 
the Psalms the very ones said by Jesus Christ Himself; already she was 
recognizing words and phrases of wondrous beauty. The superior of 
this community will assure all that this is invariably the case—that the 
Office wins all, no matter how small their supply of Latin to begin with. 
The prayer of the Church has a power of its own. Are there not many 


other groups of religious women who would be conquered by its spell? 
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The superior of this same community tells of another incident which 
would perhaps allay some vain fears. She was in Europe on business, and 
among other things had been asked by a Bishop to speak on vocations. 
On her first visit to the provincial of a certain Order, she was told: 
“Speak about the divine Office everywhere you go among the Sisters.” 
As a matter of fact she found herself questioned on this matter almost 
everywhere she went, and then discovered that the possibilities of the 
divine Office were being discussed with much interest in several com- 
munities there. In one convent the particular interest was very keen, 
and the adverse decision evidently very reluctant—“You see we could 
not find time with our work” (Teaching). A few days’ stay in the 
house revealed the fact that the large number of prayers, litanies etc. 
said in common in this house as morning and evening prayers, before and 
after meditation, after Mass, etc., took up much more time than the 
divine Office. 

Sometimes, would it not be possible to leave these prayers to the de- 
votion of the individual, and for the community to use the prayer of 
the Church? 

In a letter which the writer once received from His Eminence Cardi- 
nal Gasquet, he spoke of his interest in the fact that the divine Office 
is said in the community to which she belongs. “Only those who have 
the experience,” he wrote, “know of the refreshment to the soul and 
the strength derived from the recitation of the Office.” With the spread 
of education may we not hope for a very widely increased interest in the 
Office, and this source of refreshment and strength placed at the dis- 
posal of vast numbers of souls both in the world and in the cloister? 


MoTHER Mary E.verke_r, O. S. D. 
Duluth, Minn. 
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“How did you come to choose that title?” The question has been 
asked repeatedly of the organizers of Orate Fratres. Taken literally, it 
has no satisfactory answer. The title simply suggested itself without 
forewarning the moment the idea of a liturgical review was accepted. 
But reflection confirmed the appropriateness of the title, for the words 
of the “Orate Fratres” prayer of the Mass, exhortation and response to- 
gether, are a remarkable summary of the liturgy and of the ideas behind 
the liturgical apostolate. 


” 


“Orate Fratres—Pray, brethren . . It is the priest exhorting 
those present at the Mass to enter into the spirit of the great sacrificial 
prayer about to be offered. In the offering of this great prayer we should 
all be brethren, united in mind and heart. And the exhortation comes 
to us after the first offering of the gifts, when the more solemn action 


of the Mass is about to commence. 


« ” 


. . . that your sacrifice and mine...” The sacrifice of Calvary 
was the sacrifice of Christ and through Him of all mankind. The Mass 
is the sacrifice of Calvary represented in an unbloody manner. Vested 
with divine powers by reason of his holy ordination, the priest enacts 
the sacrifice of the Mass in Christ’s stead. But like Christ he is acting 
for all mankind, and in particular for those present, whose sacrifice the 
Mass is in a special manner. Hence, too, the appropriateness and the 
great significance of the exhortation to the people: “Pray, brethren, 
that your sacrifice and mine. . .” 

©... may be acceptable to God the Father almighty.” It was the 
mission of Christ here on earth to render an acceptable sacrifice to His 
eternal Father in heaven for us. The Mass continues the active exercise 
of this mission throughout all time. In it all of us who are joined with 
the officiating priest are enabled to render an acceptable sacrifice to God. 
That we may do our part with proper mind is the effect of prayer. 
Hence the exhortation to pray. 

“May the Lord receive the sacrifice at thy hands... 


” 


This is our 
official answer to the priest’s exhortation. It is our acknowledgment of 
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the official position of the priest, of the fact that he offers the sacrifice 
for us, that he partakes of the mediatorship of Christ, and that we asso- 
ciate and identify ourselves with his action. 


ee ” 


... to the praise and glory of His name...” Such was the pur- 
pose of the creation of man. It was the purpose of the redemption of 
Christ, and it is the continuous purpose of the Church in all her litur- 


gical worship, our aim and purpose, the purpose of all life. 


ee ” 


. to our own benefit... The redemption of Christ, the 
Church, her sacrifice, is there for our good. This purpose, in the dispen- 
sation of God, is inseparable from the one above. Our first goal in life 
is to honor God; and in honoring Him we attain our salvation, by be- 
coming ever more like God, by imitating Christ. Therein lies our hope 


of hopes. 


|... and to that of all His holy Church.” United in Christ, we 
are one with His Church, with all His brethren. All men are redeemed 
by Christ, all are His brethren by adoption, and all are called to be 
members of His Church. The divine sympathy of Christ could not but 
extend to all men. The liturgy of the Church, breathing the divine 
breath of Christ, can not be less broad in its sympathy than He was and 
is; and we too, especially in the act of intimate association with Christ 
and His sacrifice, must expand our minds and hearts to embrace all 
that is of Christ. 


Orate Fratres!' In the official voice of the liturgical priest none 
other than the divine Liturgist Himself addresses us. How often have 
we not heard the invitation? And yet, how often have we not, perhaps 
unwittingly, failed of perfect acquiescence? How often have we not 
gone on unheedingly with our own ways and thoughts while the great 
drama of Christ unfolded itself for us upon the altar! 


Pray, brethren! It is the voice of Christ that speaks to us day for 
day, year for year. It is the same voice that once exhorted the three 
Apostles in the garden of Gethsemane to watch and pray. The same 
sweet voice! Alas, how often must not the same voice in sweetest 
patience also reproach us: “What? Could you not watch one hour 
with me?” 


ORATE FRATRES 


THE COVER DESIGN 


As soon as the cover design of Orate Fratres had arrived at the office 
of THe LiturcicaLt Press—just in the nick of time, by reason of un- 
forseen sickness—arrangements were made for an article of explanation 
from the pen of one of the artists. Owing to distance and communi- 
cation facilities, there has been some delay in the arrival of the article; 
but we can now safely promise it for one of the next issues. 

In submitting the design, the artist had referred to it as “showing 
the Paschal Lamb on the mountains above that city which is the world,” 
in which the instaurare omnia in Christo, the renewal of all things in 
Christ is to be realized. 

“Send forth, O Lord, the lamb,” said the prophet Isaias long ago, 
“the ruler of the earth, from Petra of the desert, to the mount of the 
daughter of Sion.” 

One correspondent speaks of a happy coincidence. He received his 
first copy of Orate Fratres on November 23, the feast of St. Clement, 
and found in the design “a striking object lesson to the antiphon: Vidi 
Agnum stantem supra montem”—I beheld a lamb standing upon the 
mountain. 

References have also been made to its “martyr-breathing atmos- 


b-medieval-modern stamp—but we must 


phere,” its combined catacom 
cease, lest perhaps we anticipate the artist’s own description. 


oO~ 
vv 


ADVERTISEMENT 





Tue Liturcicat Press is looking for a layman who can take up 
the position of managing editor in the office of Orate Fratres. The work 
to be done would consist chiefly of office routine, business correspondence, 
proof reading, filing and indexing, typing of various kinds, etc. While 
a monastic temperament is not required for such work, the location of 
the home of the Press calls for a moderate spirit of detachment—suff- 
cient, at least, for resisting the enchantment which, if the proverb holds, 
distance will lend to the world. 





oO 
vv 


The Reverend Richard E. Power of Springfield, Massachusetts, has 
joined the staff of Orate Fratres. 
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The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all” — Pius X 





A number of accounts have been sent to “The Apostolate” of en- 
deavors to promote popular PARTICIPATION IN THE MASS. Some 
of them are truly pioneer achievements, vanguards as it were of the 
liturgical march of a later day. It may not be without interest to begin 
our accounts in this department with such early experiences. 

The Rev. H. F. Flock, pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Sparta, Wis- 
consin, writes as follows: 

“What started me many years ago was the total ignoring of the 
principal parts of the Mass, except the elevation, the children saying the 
Rosary or singing hymns during the Mass. I began by teaching the chil- 
dren to say the Confiteor with the server, the two Offertory prayers, 
and a spiritual Communion at the proper times. The idea was to teach 
them to discern at least the principal parts and to unite in the sacrifice 
with the priest. 

“About fifteen years ago I began with the children to say the whole 
Ordinary of the Mass in English. I bought a supply of cheap prayer 
books, and marked as many of the prayers as could conveniently be said 
aloud while keeping with the priest at the altar—omitting the words of 
Consecration from the Hanc igitur, etc. A few boys with good voices 
were trained to watch the priest at the altar and announce the various 
parts and prayers and start them. These boys would also read the Epistle 
and Gospel of the day from the English missal. 

““A few years ago, when the children were quite well practiced, I had 
them say the Mass in this manner for the congregation at early Mass on a 
Sunday. The people were very attentive and by this visual and practical 
illustration learned more about the Mass and how to ‘pray the Mass’ than 
by many theoretical instructions. 

“We had these congregational Mass prayers with the children at 
least once a week until about three years ago, when I found an item in the 
American Ecclesiastical Review stating that Rome, in answer to an in- 
quiry, had forbidden the loud congregational praying of the prayers that 
the priest said in secret. We then gave up the practice and have not 
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taken it up since. I understand now that these congregational prayers 
in the vernacular are allowed, all except the Canon. I have been waiting 
for your little book Offeramus, and intend to try to introduce the Missa 
veciiale....” 

Of quite another nature is the following experience of Father 
La Farge, S. J., now connected with the America: 

“All I did was simply to take the plain Missa de Angelis, and teach 
them [negro children] to sing it in the pews. I taught not as I should 
have, a la Mrs. Ward (which I believe is the way to teach liturgical mu- 
sic), but simply per modum clamoris, so to speak. The fervor of the 
heart supplied for the lack of modulations. But they got it, and the 
people themselves got started that way. In our little church we had: 
First Sunday, Congregational Hymns (from the card) or Litanies, which 
the colored like. Second Sunday, the choir. Third Sunday, children’s 
hymns. Fourth Sunday, the high Mass as mentioned. I see no reason 
why any and all of our congregations can not sing two or three simple 
masses, and the requiem mass. With the white children it has been done 
for several years past .... 

“I do not think there is so much of a difference in the musical abil- 
ities of the colored and white Catholic congregations. In fact with the 
colored one has to conted against a certain stridency of tone, which can 
become overpowering. But there are many individual sweet voices, and 
the colored are docile and are willing to co-operate and work at things. 
They take pride in the liturgy, as they take pride in the sanctuary and 
in everything that pertains to the church. Hence they will not stand 
back and criticize. I believe it is this willing, loyal disposition which 
does the work in their case, rather than musical instinct. . . 

“I believe, in general, with our Catholic people we need not so much 
musical ability, as the right point of view.” 

Just after arranging the above matter for “The Apostolate”, a letter 
arrived from a priest in Indiana. “I give religious instruction every day 
before school to a number of children that attend the public school,” he 
writes. “I have devoted about ten or fifteen minutes of that time to 
the liturgy of the Mass beginning with the vestments of the Mass, show- 
ing each one, calling attention to its form, color, material, name, etc., 
asking questions about these and finally having children make a drawing 
of each. I take only one vestment a day. I did likewise with the chalice 
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and its appurtenances, the altar, and now we are learning the names 
of the principal prayers of the Mass, using a chart lately published at 
DeMoines, Iowa. I find this very helpful. I have also outlined the 
church year on a blackboard. I am now going to use your Offeramus, 
and finally go on to the complete missal. 

“Will Oratre Fratres soon give directions how to proceed in instruc- 
tions of this kind both to children and to the Sunday congregations, 
where there exists very little knowledge of the liturgy of the Mass and 
one has to begin ab initio?” 

The question is very pertinent. The editor of “The Apostolate” has 
received various letters that will help to answer it. They will appear in 
this department in future issues. Meanwhile the editor invites further 
experiences from those who have tried; the possibilities of doing good 
work for the Lord are patent. 





v 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


A public novena was held in St. Mary’s Church, St. Louis, for the 
speedy reunion of the churches. The Rev. Edward H. Amsinger, St. 
Louis, pastor of the church, was the promotor of the novena, which was 
participated in by a large number of clergy of various rites, and by the 
laity. At the conclusion of this “Church Unity novena”, a solemn Mass 
was offered in the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom. The Rev. Basil Meren- 
kow, pastor of St. Mary’s Ruthenian-Greek Church of St. Louis, offered 
the solemn sacrifice, assisted by the Rev. Edward H. Amsinger, and the 
Rev. Edward H. Prendergast. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Gerald Ellard, S. J. The Mass brought together a notable gathering of 
the clergy, several Franciscan and Jesuit fathers among them. 


> 
vv 





St. John’s Abbey, the home of THe Lirurcicat Press, is celebrating 
a solemn high Mass, attended by the entire monastic community, on the 
first Sunday of every month for the cause of the liturgical apostolate 
and for all persons who in any way help to further it. 





For some years the Ward system has been the officially adopted 
method of teaching chant in the parochial schools of the Archdiocese of 
St. Paul. For three summers, 1921-1924, a graduate of the Pius X Insti- 
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tute of Liturgical Music, New York City, gave summer courses and 
demonstration lessons for the parochial school teachers and choir directors 
of the Archdiocese. In many parishes the school work has met with 
great success, and over 22,000 St. Gregory Hymnals are now in use. 

To encourage this work, His Grace Archbishop Dowling instituted 
his “‘day with the children.” Every year a pontifical high Mass is celebrat- 
ed in Minneapolis and St. Paul, in which the children of the city parish 
schools sing a Gregorian Mass together. Many priests attend the impos- 
ing ceremony. The last celebration of the kind was held at Minneapolis, 
June 2, 1926. 


oO 
Vv 


The Rev. Martin B. Hellriegel of O’Fallon, Mo., is delivering a 
series of special lectures on the liturgy and the liturgical apostolate, at 
St. Louis University. They are a continuation of the lectures begun in 





the past scholastic year. 


oO 





Last April the Rt. Rev. Abbot of Maria-Laach, in Germany, received 
from Cardinal Gasparri a highly congratulatory letter expressing the 
satisfaction of His Holiness Pius XI with the work of the liturgical 
apostolate performed by the abbey of Maria-Laach. On the occasion of 
the recent celebration of the Rt. Rev. Abbot’s ordination jubilee, His 
Holiness raised the abbey church to the dignity of a basilica. “Here,” 


the brief explained, “the praise of God and the Mysteries of the sacred 
liturgy are enacted with the greatest solemnity; and with full justice 


does the abbey and its church stand as a monumental realization of the 
religious life and of the divine worship for the surrounding lands.” 


“> 
vw 


At the Catholic gathering (Katholikentag) held at Breslau in August, 
the Papal Nuncio celebrated Mass for 80,000 participants, facing the 
people (the Missa versus populum). 


—- 
Uv 








A course of lectures on the liturgy of the Church was given at the 
Pius X Institute of Liturgical Music in the summer of 1926. This course 
formed an added feature to the growing work of that institute. The 
lectures emphasized the spiritual aspects of the liturgy, in order to furnish 
the true basis for the work on the chant, which the Institute has been 
doing so splendidly for a number of years. 
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